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(Because of the obvious present importance of our 
relations with nations to the south of us, a number of 
books on Mexico and Latin America are featured in 
this issue of the Service.) 


THE MEXICAN NATION. A History by HERBERT 
PrigstLEY. New York, Macmillan Company, 1923. 
$4.00. 

THE LAND SYSTEMS OF MEXICO. By Georce 
McCutcnHeon McBrine. New York, American Geo- 
graphical Society, Research Series No. 12, 1923. 
$3.00 


psa. REVOLUTION IN MEXICO. By Epwarp 
AtswortH Ross. New York, The Century Co., 
1923. $1.75. 

MEN, MAIDENS AND MANTILLAS. By STELLA 
a0 May. New York, The Century Co., 1923. 

50. 

SELECTED DOCUMENTS AND MATERIAL for 
the study of International Law and Relations. By 
Joun EvuGene Harvey. Los Angeles, Times-Mirror 
Press, 1923. $3.00. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF IN. 
TERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. By Pitman 
B. Porrer. New York, The Century Co., 1922. 
$4.00. 

THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, Its Development 
and Progress. By Pierre Denis. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922. $6.00. 


Is it not significant of the surface treatment Amer- 
icans have given of the so-called “Mexican Question” 
that has occupied so much attention, so many Senate 
investigations, demands for cleaning up Mexico, etc., 
that we have had no worthy history of the Mexican 
people in English? At any rate such superficial atti- 
tudes as have characterized our diplomacy and our com- 
mercial dealings with Mexico can not further continue 
because of lack of opportunity to know who and what 
the Mexicans are since the appearance of the first of 
this list of books. It depicts Mexico as an out- 
standing illustration of the shortcomings of the white 
race in its dealings with raw-product debtor nations. 
While this book does not offer any suggested solution 
for the difficulty, it does provide material for thought 
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for those who wish to be intelligently concerned with 
the proper relations of the two republics on this con- 
tinent. 

The author shows how the Mexican people have at- 
tempted to develop a spirit of nationality and a stable 
and satisfactory form of government. It is impossible 
to estimate the difficulties that have confronted Mexican 
publicists in their efforts to amalgamate into a homo- 
geneous nation the crude Indian tribes and the upper- 
caste Americanized Europeans, without an apprecia- 
tion of whatever there has been of sincerity in these 
efforts. 

The work comprises over 500 pages and begins with 
the ancient Mexicans and closes with Obregon’s in- 
auguration. While one cannot always follow the author’s 
interpretation of the last ten years of stress and struggle, 
this period like others has been treated broadly and 
with little bias. The following passage illustrates the 
general attitude of the author. 

“Diaz appropriated the nation to his own purposes 

and turned aside from the path of political evolution 
to smooth the path of material development. He had 
only half a program, that of material prosperity. In 
the development of that program the old system of 
economically privileged classes was perpetuated, the 
situation for Mexico becoming worse because the new 
privileged class became largely foreign in composition. 
Economic dependence on the church had been ex- 
changed for economic dependence upon foreign in- 
vestors. Absentee landlordism was the result. 
The foreigner built railroads, opened mines and farms, 
but he took his money away, and only a small residue 
went to benefit the Mexican nation in taxes and higher 
wages. . She fixed upon herself the limitations 
which left her essentially an eighteenth century colony, 
economically, of the United States. . 

“The problem awaits solution in the growth of a new 
spirit among the exploiting peoples, a spirit which al- 
ready shows signs of becoming dominant at no remote 
day, which shall provide for the dependent nation pos- 
sessing great natural wealth, its political and economic 
opportunity to the limit of its growing capacity, at 
the same time affording the more highly organized na- 
tion full opportunity—mutually profitable opportunity, 
to assist in the progressive labor of reducing the re- 
sources of the earth to the service of mankind.” 


The important place that the land question has had 
in the Mexican Revolution makes Mr. McBride’s book 
of special importance. It is an authoritative and un- 
biased discussion of the question. The first six chapters 
are taken up with the description of the geography of 
the country, the great Hacienda or Rough System where 
individuals hold estates of millions of acres and the 
Collective Holdings belonging to the Indians but largely 
taken from them during the Diaz regime. There fol- 
lows a most interesting discussion of the Agrarian Rev- 
olution which has been going on during the last twelve 
years and which still is the most important question 
before the Mexican government. 

Mr. McBride states his conclusion as follows: “From 
the historical facts presented, it is apparent that the 
system of latifundia with peons attached has long out- 
lived the situation for which it was introduced as part 
of a conquest regime. Geographical considerations 
indicate that, while the size of properties must vary in 
response to the diverse physical character of the several 
natural regions, such extensive holdings as now exist 
are not essential in any part of the country; that, in 
most districts, they cannot be regarded as the logical 
product of the environment ; and that, in many regions, 
small properties are a far more natural response to the 
conditions of climate, soil, and relief. The ethnic com- 
position of the population, while making the system 
possible in the past, does not demand or warrant its 
continuance, but rather appeals for its abolition. Con- 
siderations of the economic, social, and political welfare 
of the country argue for a reduction in the size of the 
haciendas, for a great increase in the number of 
ranchos, and for the protection of the pueblo collective 
holdings until such a time asthe Indians shall be able 
to assume full individual proprietorship.” 

Mr. McBride has studied this question for many 
years. He did his last investigation in the City of 
Mexico while he was acting as Secretary for the In- 
terdenominational work of the various Protestant mis- 
sionary organizations in that country. 


A book from Professor E. A. Ross of the University 
of Wisconsin is always interesting. Ever since he 
wrote the “Changing Chinese” the public has looked 
to him for interesting sociological studies on various 
different parts of the world. His book “South of 
Panama” is an important contribution to the study of 
social and educational conditions in South America. 
The “Social Revolution in Mexico” is Professor Ross’ 
latest study. It is characterized by his usual spirit of 
fairness and sympathy. 

This book, however, seems to be rather hastily done. 
Students of Mexico will not find anything particularly 
new in the book but the general reader who wants to 
know something of what all the past decade of turmoil 
in Mexico has meant will find it enlightening. It shows 
that there has been a real social revolution in Mexico 
since the time of Diaz. 

The most important chapters treat of “The Mexican 
People,” “The Sickness of Mexico,” “Politics,” “Land 
Reform,” “The Labor Movement,” “The Church,” 
“Public Education.” 

Concerning education he says: “As one goes about 
visiting public elementary schools, the eye lights on 
much that is depressing. Rooms ill lighted, tiled floor 
broken and full of holes, bare splotched walls, poor 
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blackboards, no charts or teaching apparatus, three 
children crowded into old-fashioned seats meant for 
two, no playgrounds save the diminutive paved patio, 
from forty to sixty pupils to a teacher, exercises dis- 
turbed by noises from the narrow dark street! 

“As one passes from such a school to an American 
mission school with skylights, bright picture-hung walls, 
fine blackboards, gay charts, good wooden floors, one 
desk to a child, and only twenty or thirty children to 
a teacher it is borne in upon one what a service the 
missions are rendering in holding before the Mexican 
masses an example of what a school should be.” 

Professor Ross’ general conclusion is that the Mexi- 
cans, although not quite as progressive as some other 
peoples, can make good if given a chance. Such a 
chance they have never had up to the present time. 


Miss May’s volume is a Latin American travel book, 
mostly about people, especially about women. Except 
as background it does not deal with the glory of the 
Andes, the melancholy of the Atacamma desert or the 
vastness of the Argentine campo. The author asks 
the reader to sit with her along the Alameda and note 
the flash of Mercedes’ eyes at the Spanish youth and 
realize the need of the chaperon below the Rio Grande ; 
to smell the fragrance of pink geraniums and hear the 
fervor of Dolores’ voice and so grasp a bit of real 
Mexico. She asks the reader to go with her to La 
Paz at the top of the world, see the haunting sadness 
in the eyes of Senora de Saavedra and thus glimpse 
the tragedy of revolutions. Those readers who go with 
the author to visit the Women’s Club of Santiago, the 
Women’s Labor Organization of Peru, or the League 
for the Emanicipation of Brazilian Women, will get 
a hint of the changing woman of Latin America. 

“Men, Maidens and Mantillas” was written after 
over a year’s travel in Latin America, the author stop- 
ping in the more important countries to live awhile and 
mix with the people. She met the wives of the presi- 
dents, entertained and was entertained, and was always 
eager to see all levels of the various people. The book 
is written in an unusually readable style—vivid, humor- 
ous, and kindly. 


The compilation by Mr. Harley, as its title indicates, 
is largely made up of important documents relating to 
recent movements toward world peace. A great serv- 
ice has been done to the increasing number of people 
interested in international relations, by bringing these 
documents together in one handy volume. They in- 
clude such papers as Wilson’s “Fourteen Points,” 
Varian’s “Proposals for a League of Nations, with the 
Covenant favorably agreed upon.” “Allocation of Ex- 
panses of various International Organizations,” “The 
Status of the International Court of Justice,” and all 
of the treaties growing out of the Disarmament Con- 
ference at Washington. Preceding these documents 
are five chapters giving a running account of the 
gatherings which have adopted them. 


Professor Potter’s book is one that every missionary 
and Board Secretary should read. A copy should be 
in the library of every mission station. So far as the 
reviewer knows it is the first volume to deal entirely 
and adequately with the new science of international 
organizations. No one is more interested in the de- 


velopment of peaceable means of settling disputes and 
developing helpful intellectual, social and spiritual rela- 
tions, than is the missionary. Missionaries have often 
been of great service in developing friendly, diplomatic 
contacts, treaties, mediations, commissions of inquiry 
and arbitrations. Professor Potter gives an interesting, 
readable description of these various ways of bringing 
nations together. He shows what is likely to be over- 
looked in the new interest in international affairs, that 
international organization is not a new thing in the 
world’s history nor a reform proposed for the future; 
rather that it is a political system of long standing which 
deserves to be studied as such. He makes suggestions, 
worthy of profound study, regarding steps which might 
profitably be taken in the improvement and development 
of the existing institutions of international government. 

Dr. Potter, well-known in the field of international 
political science, writes with authority. Through his 
important work in Washington in 1918-1919, for the 
Department of State, in the preparation of material 
for the use of the American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace at the Peace Conference of Paris, he had special 
opportunity to study intimately the problems of inter- 
national organization. 


Mr. Denis has indicated the essential aspects of colon- 
ization in modern Argentina. He writes of the con- 
quest of the soil by man and the exploitation of the 
natural resources. The development of agriculture and 
cattle breeding is carefully studied, as well as the 
growth in population and enlargement of the urban 
centers. The author, in mentioning these aspects of 
Argentina, has dwelt upon the early history and de- 
velopment of the various resources of the country, thus 
giving a foundation for a clear understanding of its 
present industries. Mr. Denis, whose work on Brazil 
in the South American series will be remembered, is 
an authority on South American subjects and his view 
upon these questions is of recognized value. 


1. 


WAR, ITS CAUSES, CONSEQUENCES AND 
CURE. By Kirsy Pace. New York, George H. 
Doran, 1923. $1.50. (Pamphlet edition, as No. 1 
in “Christianity and World Problems Series,” 15c.) 
Mr. Page’s book on War needs no extended review 

here since it has probably reached, in pamphlet form, 

most readers of this Service. It impresses one who 
has followed such literature since the war as the most 
useful book on the subject that has appeared. Mr. 

Page’s pacifist philosophy is well known. It puts pas- 

sion into his book. But along with the prophetic note 

in his writing there is a thoroughgoing scientific spirit 
and an insistent appeal to facts. This makes his book 

a statistical and documentary source of much value. 
Mr, Page makes no attempt to clear the German 

Government of responsibility for precipitating the war, 

but the assumption that the guilt was peculiarly Ger- 

man and that ruthless methods are of exclusively 

German origin he utterly annihilates. In the opinion 

of many conservative people the argument of the book 

is unanswerable. 

Pamphlet copies of “War" were mailed out widely 
by the Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will of the Federal Council of Churches and an analysis 
of critical replies received is illuminating. 
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27 express thorough disapproval of the book. 

51 differ fundamentally but are sympathetic. 

129 agree in the main but express minor differences. 

In addition to this 178 appeared ready to accept 
without reservation the challenge of the last chapter: 
“Let the churches of America say to their own gov- 
ernment and to the peoples of the earth: We feel so 
certain that war is now unchristian, futile and suicidal 
that we renounce completely the whole war system. 
We will never again sanction or participate in any 
war. We will not allow our pulpits and classrooms to 
be used as recruiting stations. We will not again give 
our financial or moral support to any war. We will 
seek security and justice in other ways.” There could 
scarcely be a more direct putting of the case. 


ECONOMICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT. By J. A. 
Hosson. New York, Macmillan Co., 1923. $1.75. 
This book by Professor Hobson is a distinct chal- 

lenge to present interpretations of our economic and 

industrial conditions. Mr. Hobson is a liberal, and 
even a radical, but he is by no means a socialist. If 
the theory advanced in the book is not a solution of 
all economic and employment ills, it is at least conducive 
to better thinking. Mr. Hobson maintains that nor- 
mally production exceeds consumption in industrial life. 
Let this process of overproduction continue for some 
time and what is the result? Too many goods are put 
on the market; prices fall; men are thrown out of 
work. The producing forces then stand by for a time 
until the goods already produced are again in demand; 
then the wheels of industry are again in motion and 
bring about the same result after a few more years. 

This is the statement of the so-called cycles of un- 

employment. The cause of this condition is simply 

overproduction. But what can be done about it? 

The orthodox economist maintains that unemploy- 
ment is caused by imprudence on the part of con- 
sumers in wanting more than they can afford and, as 
a consequence, there is an inflation of prices. When 
prices get so high as to be prohibitive, the goods are 
not taken off the market, the market is flooded, pro- 
duction is cut, men are thrown out of employment. 
The trouble, according to this theory, is that men want 
more than they can really afford. The remedy is to 
curb desire on the one hand and control production 
on the other. 

Mr. Hobson maintains that this is not the way to 
solve the problem of unemployment. He _ proposes 
that we shall speed up consumption. He cites the 
condition in Europe in 1914 when, according to all 
evidence, Europe was on the brink of an economic 
smash. There was an oversupply of goods. The war 
came on and while production was cut down in many 
ways, the more important fact was that consumption 
was greatly speeded up, and the smash was averted 
until two vears ago. Mr. Hobson feels that there was 
nothing in this situation which would make it inap- 
plicable to normal peace times. 

But how is it possible to speed up consumption when 
wages are so low that the average worker cannot buy 
the things he wants and needs? Mr. Hobson says: 
Give him more money and he will keep on buying: 
production will continue, there will be no unemploy- 
ment. 


But suppose, argues Mr. Hobson, that with wages 
increased, instead of buying goods, the buying public 
saves its money and puts it into banks. What then 
will happen? Since there is no new demand for goods, 
the forces of production will soon close down and men 
will be out of work and once more we have the prob- 
lem of unemployment. Thrift is then no answer to 
the economic situation. Mr. Hobson challenges us 
to make an investigation of our traditional thrift as- 
sumptions. 

Suppose, again, that we save our money and invest 
our earnings in new production enterprises. The more 
we save, the more we invest and the higher goes the 
wave of production. The end is again the same,—we 
have overproduction and as a result unemployment. 
However, it is safe to say that the number of those 
who are able to save from their earnings any large 
margin and reinvest it in production is small. For 
the great mass of men that is never the case. 

Mr. Hobson thinks that, in the comparatively few 
cases where there is too large a margin of saving 
over expenditure, the margin should be cut down. This 
can be done by securing for the wage earners a higher 
wage, which will reduce the income of the employer. 
In addition, taxes for the sake of public welfare should 
be added and this also will reduce the earnings and 
make it more difficult to add greatly to the forces of 
production. 

This is an interesting theory. It has much in it 
that seems sound, but there are large assumptions that 
need careful research before they are fully accredited. 
At the present time, when the press is filled with 
plans on the part of senators and finance experts to 
readjust economic conditions looking, it would seem, 
toward higher production in America, it would be 
well to take thoughtful account of Professor Hobson’s 
proposal. Do we need legislation aimed at unburden- 
ing the comparatively few large incomes of the coun- 
try, and allowing them to develop into a production 
status, while at the same time real wages for the mass 
are not increased? This procedure can, according to 
Mr. Hobson, have but one result—more and more pro- 
duction and less and less consumption, with the final 
result, unemployment. As a preliminary to pending 
legislation in Congress the position of Professor Hob- 
son should be investigated. 


A..5. 


THE DECAY OF CAPITALIST CIVILIZATION. 
By Sipney & Beatrice Wess. New York, Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1923. $1.75. 


To one who thinks of the Webbs, as most of us 
do, in connection with their monumental works on 
labor union history, industrial democracy, etc., this 
volume is surprisingly brief and sketchy. It is, how- 
ever, and for that reason perhaps, very useful as a 
summary of the case which the type of thought rep- 
resented in the leadership of the British Labor party 
has built up against the “capitalist civilization” as 
how exemplified in England and the United States. 
By that term the authors mean “the particular stage 
in the development of industry and legal institutions 
in which the bulk of the workers find themselves 
divorced from the ownership of the instruments of 
production, in such a way as to pass into the posi- 
tion of wage-earners, whose subsistence, security 
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and personal freedom seem dependent on the will of 
a relatively small proportion of the nation; namely, 
those who own, and through their legal ownership 
control, the organization of the land, the machinery 
and the labor-force of the community, and do so 
with the object of making for themselves individual 
and private gains.” The thesis of the book is that 
the capitalist system reached a point “roughly place- 
able at the middle of the nineteenth century,” when 
it had to its credit a distinct achievement in material 
civilization, but that “from that moment to the pres- 
ent it has been receding from defeat to defeat” over- 
whelmed by the social problems which accompanied 
its own achievements. 

The socialist case against the system is fourfold: 
(1) the penury of the masses; (2) the contrasting 
luxury and idleness found among the proprietary 
class; (3) the “glaring inequality in personal free- 
dom” between the propertyless and those who “live 
by owning”; and (4) the scientific unsoundness of 
the capitalist system “as a means of organizing the 
production and distribution of commodities and ser- 
vices,” and its alleged inconsistency with the “spir- 
itual advancement of the race.” 

This preoccupation of the Webbs with questions 
of personality and power is fundamental, but it by 
no means rests on purely doctrinaire grounds. Let 
no one suppose, they expressly say, that the socialist 
objection is directed at the mere exercise of authority 
by one person ver another. It arises rathe. because 
the authority of the holding group over the property- 
less is continuous, irresponsible and in no way re- 
ciprocal; because the determination of the locus of 
authority is fortuitous rather than based on intelli- 
gent selection; and because it issues in private gain 
rather than in service. 

The heart of the issue, the Webbs see to be the 
efficacy of any other than the profit motive to carry 
on the business of the world. And they demand 
“no more than that those who have the gift for in- 
dustrial organization should be, not saints nor as- 
cetics, but as public-spirited in their work, and as 
modest in their claims to a livelihood, as our quite 
normally human scientific workers, teachers in 
schools and colleges, our whole army of civil ser- 
vants of every degree and kind” and still other 
classes of workers by hand or brain whose services 
are now taken for granted by the community. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE AMER- 
ICAN LABOR MOVEMENT. By Harry W. 
LaiwLer. New York, League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, 1923. 10 cents. 


Changes have come since the war both in the method 
and in the objectives of the American labor movement, 
which are briefly set forth with bibliographical ref- 
erences in this pamphlet. 

Plans for putting into practice some of the various 
forms of cooperative enterprise have been advanced. 
Consumers’ cooperation has the support of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and the Cooperative League, 
directed by Dr. and Mrs. James P. Warbasse, has on 
its board a number of union officials. Producers’ co- 
operation, on the other hand, is sponsored by the All- 
American Cooperative Alliance. It creates self-gov- 
erning workshops in which all the workers are part 


owners and have an equal voice in the election of 
officers and determination of policies. The author is 
impressed with the growing relationship between labor 
and the farmers, and he allows himself the generaliza- 
tion that “conditions seem to be shaping themselves in 
America toward the organization of a strong farmer- 
labor political party, advocating, among other things, 
the public ownership of railroads, mines, natural re- 
sources and other basic industries, a reconstruction of 
the credit system, state encouragement to cooperative 
enterprises, and advanced labor legislation.” 

Mr. Laidler considers that the new banking ventures 
of labor have been prompted in part by the failure of 
unions to secure credit during strikes while their own 
deposits were loaned against their interests; by a con- 
viction “that the way to democratic self-government 
in industry lies through constantly increasing the con- 
trol of labor over an ever larger number of industrial 
and financial functions” ; and by difficulties encountered 
by foreign born workers in sending money to their 
home countries, especially to Russia. 

Of workers’ education the author says there are 
several theories held within the labor movement: (1) 
that it should aim primarily at training union leaders— 
“organizers, business agents, committee men, strate- 
gists”; (2) that it is “primarily a means of increasing 
the points of contact between the workers and _ their 
unions”; (3) that it should he chiefly a creator of 
revolutionary sentiment aimed at abolishing the profit 
system of production; (4) the eclectic view, that all 
these aims have their place in workers’ education. 

The scope of the labor press has increased and there 
is evident the desire to have labor journalism live up 
to the ideals of accurate news gathering and dissemina- 
tion. Labor news services include besides the Feder- 
ated Press those of the American lederation of Labor, 
Cooperative League of America, All-American Co- 
operative Alliance, League for Industrial Democracy, 
American Civil Liberties Union, Labor Bureau, Inc., 
etc. As for the various labor journals, however, Mr. 
Laidler feels that, with certain exceptions, they have 
been given over to “accounts of the achievements of 
their organizations, reports of membership and financial 
conditions, obituaries of deceased members, etc. They 
have devoted little attention to the larger social prob- 
lems of the day.” 

Mr. Laidler dwells upon labor research as an im- 
portant development. In recent years’ the workers 
have come to realize the need for exact industrial data 
to serve as a basis for negotiations. The Labor Bureau, 
Inc., was formed to meet this demand. The Amalga- 
mated Clothing workers are developing their own re- 
search department. And on one occasion at least the 
I. W. W. employed the Technical Alliance, an organ- 
wation of engineers, to work out plans for industrial 
reorganization. 

_ American labor, Mr. Laidler informs us, is giving 
increased attention to industrial unionism. Perhaps it 
is this trend toward “amalgamation,” so-called, or to 
the inclusive forms of unionism represented in indus- 
trial organization that will be the outstanding issue of 
the next few years and will determine the place and 
power of the organized labor movement in the industrial 
world. “In March 1922 the Chicago Federation of 
Labor issued a call for the consolidation of all craft 
imons into industrial unions, and, by the spring of 
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1923, more than a dozen state federations of labor, five 
international unions and hundreds of city centrals had 
gone on record in favor of the amalgamation principle.” 
The latest step “is the formation of the Needle Trades 
Alliance.” It represents five unions, numbering 300,000 
workers who have “agreed to render moral and finan- 
cial assistance to each other during strikes and other 
industrial emergencies.” 

A number of other current tendencies are discussed, 
and the several chapters are supplemented by extensive 
references with suggestive questions for discussion 
groups. 


As 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND CHILD WELFARE. By 
Emma O. LuNpperG. (Federal Children’s Bureau ) 
Government Printing Office, 1923. 

Viewed by and large one of the most important of 
the disastrous results of unemployment is its effect on 
child welfare. There has been no accurate measure 
of this and perhaps it can never be fully gauged. The 
present study shows what the industrial depression of 
1921-22 meant to the children of two industrial cities, 
Racine, Wisconsin, and Springfield, Illinois. These 
two cities were selected because they represented dif- 
ferent parts of the country and different industrial 
backgrounds, vet each underwent a serious unemploy- 
ment crisis and both made large expenditures for relief. 

Detailed data were compiled for 135 families in 
Springfield and for 231 in Racine. The report shows 
that in normal times more than nine-tenths of the men 
had been earning between $100 and $175 per month. 
During the unemployment period the complete family 
income in four-fifths of the families of these same men 
ranged from $25 to $100 per month and this total in- 
cluded wages of father, mother, children, savings, loans, 
food and other necessities purchased on credit, public 
and private relief. One-fourth of all the children 
studied were members of families having an average 
income of less than $50 per month. Efforts of the 
fathers to earn money by taking work of any sort in- 
cluding part time emergency jobs brought only hope- 
lessly meager sums. 

In the families studied only 32 mothers had worked 
outside their homes in normal times. During the de- 
pression period 91 women worked away from home 
and many more would have done so had not the de- 
pression made it almost impossible to find work. 

“The evidence indicates that in some of these families 
the money for the family’s food was secured at the cost 
of permanent injury to the health of the mother and 
neglect of the children. +8 

“More than two-fifths of the families included in 
the study had been able to maintain themselves in part 
during the unemployment period on their savings. In 
many cases these savings represented years of econ- 
omizing and of planning for the future. Homes that 
had been purchased in whole or in part had to be sacri- 
ficed by many families. 

“Over four-fifths of the families were in debt for 
food, rent, fuel, medical attendance, and other neces- 
sities. When the father eventually secured work, those 
families which lived on credit at the stores, or on bor- 
rowed money, will have a burden of debt to meet.” 

In summing up the report says: “The most important 
feature of unemployment is its effect on the family 


li 


morale—the father idle about the house, unsettled, 
isheartened ; the mother going out to work if she can 
secure it, and using up every bit of her strength in the 
double task of providing for the family’s maintenance 
and caring for the household and the children; the chil- 
dren suffering from the depression and uncertainty of 
what the future may mean, which is even more to be 
dreaded than the discomforts of the immediate present.”’ 


A. 


CHILD LABOR AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
By RaymMonp G. Futter. New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1923. $2.50. 


Here is a very thorough discussion of the extent of 
child labor and of the present problems surrounding it 
which, the author explains, “are not what they used 
to be.” “The paradoxical statement may be made, if 
it be a paradox, that the amount of child labor in this 
country has been much diminished in the last twenty 
years, the last ten, possibly the last five, but that the 
task of abolition is now a bigger and more difficult task 
than it ever was before, and embraces a larger number 
of children.” We confine ourselves here to pointing 
out a few details in Mr. Fuller’s chapter on “The Prob- 
lem of Federal Action” because agitation for a consti- 
tutional amendment on child labor is spreading and the 
President declared for it in his recent message. Mr. 
Fuller first reviews the federal legislation which has 
twice been declared unconstitutional. He declares “it 
may be that the court would have upheld the child labor 
tax law but for fear that a favorable decision would 
become a precedent for unforeseen incursions into the 
realm of state rights.” Now there are two courses— 
an amendment to the constitution and reliance upon 
state action. Both are recommended. The first will 
clear the ground and deal with the whole matter of 
child labor directly rather than as something subordi- 
nate to interstate commerce or federal taxes. The 
second is needed because most of the program “is plain- 
ly the job of the state.” It is noteworthy that since 
the first national law was passed the states have been 
raising their standards but the laws of thirty-five states 
still fall below the very moderate standards incorpo- 
rated in the federal law and this law “did not apply 
to children in agriculture or in street trades or in stores 
or in the movies or in tenement homework.” 

Mr. Fuller also discusses the constitution as an in- 
strument for democratic government. He says our 
constitution does stand in the way of federal child 
labor legislation, a moral and national aim, because, in 
the first place, it is undemocratic in itself and in its 
strict traditions ; secondly, amendment is hedged about 
with all manner of difficulties ; and thirdly, it is a bul- 
wark of state rights, even when these rights, or rather 
this doctrine, conflicts with human rights or with na- 
tional rights. He elaborates these points with consid- 
erable evidence. 

B. 


THE TOWN AND COUNTRY CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By H. N. Morse anp 
Epmunp De S. BruNnNER. New York, George H. 
Doran Company, 1923. $1.50. 

This is one of two summary volumes which the 

Institute of Social and Religious Research, formerly 
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the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys, is 
publishing as part of its intensive study of twenty- 
five specimen counties throughout the United 
States. It also contains statistical comparisons with 
results of Interchurch surveys covering wider areas 
and thus gives for the first time an adequate state- 
ment regarding the town and country churches in 
the United States, 

We have first of all a statement on regional char- 
acteristics. Then follows an interesting chapter on 
some national deductions which gives a bird’s eye 
view of the situation among town and country 
churches, It appears that the total membership of 
all the churches is 16 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. There is one minister for every 1.7 churches. 
The average annual salary is equivalent to $1,150 
cash and free use of a house. Eighty-eight per cent 
of the churches have Sunday schools. A very im- 
portant statement is the one that it would require 
34,181 more ministers giving full time to the work 
of the ministry to provide one minister for each com- 
munity if they were evenly distributed. Thus be- 
sides a need for a better distribution of country 
churches, “it appears that we need more churches 
and more ministers.” Concluding the chapter on 
“The Church and Social Groups” is the statement 
“The Church has not made good with the New 
American.” 


Discussing tenant and migrant, the authors say 
that the “neglect of the social and religious welfare 
of these workers by the church is all but universal.” 
The chapter on “Church Growth and Decline” con- 
tains the statement that “it is not possible fully to 
formulate any law of church growth and decline. 
There are unpredictable elements in church success 
which cannot be statistically analyzed or reduced 
to arule. However, there are a few general tenden- 
cies: Church membership tends to follow popula- 
tion. The average church is affected adversely by 
change in the racial or social composition. : 
A broad-gauge program, combining evangelism, re- 
ligious education and service, greatly increases the 
probability of growth.” The chapter on “Home 
Mission Aid as a Factor in Church Development” 
for the first time gives an adequate statement on 
duplications of subsidy by Protestant denomina- 
tions, gives some idea of the waste of home mission 
money and removes the whole matter from the realm 
of opinion and speculation. 

| 


Nore: <A special offer of interest to readers of the 
INFORMATION SERVICE is made this month by the 
Frontier Press. Fora limited period the book “How 
Much Shall I Give?” by Lilian Brandt, which was 
reviewed in this Service at the time of publication 
late in 1921, will be supplied at half price ($1.00 in- 


stead of $2.00) provided the order is accompanied by 


remittance. Ministers may count on finding material 
for more ‘than one sermon between its covers. The 
address of the Frontier Press is 100 West 21st Street, 
New York. 


